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forced by eight suburban members; but the executive
authority is entirely in the hands of the central govern-
ment. It is lodged in part with the mayors of the
twenty arrondissements, who are appointed directly by
the President of the Republic; but chiefly with two
prefects appointed in the same way. One of these,
the Prefect of the Seine, has most of the functions of
the ordinary prefect, together with those of a central
mayor j while the other, the Prefect of Police, has
charge of the police, and is directly responsible to the
Minister of the Interior.1

This sketch of local government in France shows
how centralized the state still remains, what extensive
supervision and control the administration keeps in its
own hands, and how slight is the measure of real local
autonomy if measured by an Anglo-Saxon standard*
In fact, the central government still makes itself contin-
ually and actively felt in local affairs, and this is for
the ministers a great source of power, but also, as we
shall see later, a cause of weakness.

A third source of the enormous power of the minis-
ters in France is the possession by the execu-
tive  of  authority  that in  an Anglo-Saxon andjudiciai
country would be lodged with the legislature the exeou-
or the courts of law.   This requires an expla-
nation, for it involves some of the most strange and

1 Until 1881, tlie city of Lyons was governed in the same way, and the
control of the police is still intrusted to the Prefect of the Rhone. In all
cities of over 40,000 people the organization of the police is fixed by
decree of the chief of the state, although the members of the force are
appointed as in other communes.